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THE CUBISTES: A NEW MOVEMENT IN ART 

ENSHRINED in the columns of Le Matin, I find the fol' 
lowing: At the time the Rue de la Paix was being re 
paired and was torn up at its worst, three artists chanced to 
be walking along this fashionable thoroughfare. Wooden 
bricks, to be used for paving, were piled up here and there. 
Suddenly one of the artists stopped, looked at one of the piles, 
and pointing to the bricks asked his comrades,**What do they 
surest to you?'* 

With a fleeting glance at the pile one of them said, "Ha! I 
have it. It resembles nothii^so much as the battle of Valmy." 

"No, no!" exclaimed the second. "To me it su^ests most 
strongly a quiet scene along the Bay of Naples."" 

"Wrong! Wrong!— Both wrong!'' cried the man who had 
asked the question. "To me it suggests my dead sweetheart," 
and he burst into tears. Whereupon the others turned and 
falling on the speaker's neck, mingled their tears with his. 
Thus was founded the school of the Cubistes. 

Possibly true; surely amusing. In any event the cube is 
the formula of the new school. It may be called an extreme 
development from Monet, who covered his canvas with dots, 
seeking thus to express the vibration of color. From the 
school of the dot, Cezanne and his followers developed the 
school of the cylinder and the cone. Picasso, the leading 
Cubiste, has gone further, using cubes and crystals, so ex' 
panding or correlating these as to surest natural forms, faces 
and figures. Thus art becomes emotional geometry. 
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Picasso himself has illustrated his fonnula, has shown fonn 
as an evolution of the potentialities of construction, in a plate 
which contains a crystal; a fruit, which resembles the crys' 
tal; and the head of a woman which resembles the fruit. 
According to him this crystalline, faucetted, cubiform con' 
struction underlies all the beauty of the final result. 

One of his pictures of a woman has humuorously been 
called "The Fire Escape." The cubes, feucets and segments 
through which the woman is suggested, are so heavily lined 
as to resemble the leaden frameworks that support stained 
glass windows. Bizarre as the result is, and wholly inartistic 
as it will seem to most people of this day, the feet remains 
that were a single line to be taken out, the whole design 
would tumble to pieces— proof that in this odd picture there 
is at least harmony of design; and that the principle on which 
it is worked out, must have in it somethmg of the organic. 
Picasso has built up a design of cubes, faucets and segments; 
and behold a woman! He has constructed the image of an 
idea without haviii^ had recourse to conventional secondary 
forms. 

Look at an oft repeated design, geometrical or floral, in a 
wall paper. What shapes, even portraits, fancy can create 
from the set pattern. They are thought pictures evolved 
from the most rigid of designs. No more rigid than these is 
the framework through which Picasso evokes his images. 

But, if you prefer Sargent's «Carmencita"to a roll of wall 
paper, or a real live woman to a pile of wooden paving bricks, 
I shan t blame you. 
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